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The Pig in Ancient Egypt: A Commentary 
on Two Passages of Herodotus 
By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.R.S.E. 
I. Tue Pic IN AGRICULTURE 


“But when the river has come of its own accord and 
irrigated their fields, and having irrigated them has sub- 
sided, then cach man sows his own land and turns swine 
into it; and when the seed has been trodden in by the 
swine, he afterwards waits for harvest-time: then, having 
trod out the corn with his swine, he gathers it in.” } 


TIHE tomb-scenes of Egypt of all periods are particularly 

rich in pictures of various phases of agricultural life : 
so complete is our material that it is possible to reconstruct 
every episode of the farmer’s year. The newly sown seed 
was turned into the ground by various methods, sometimes 
by means of the hoe and human labour, sometimes by means 
of the plough drawn by oxen, and sometimes, again, it was 
trodden in by animals. From Herodotus’ statement, it 
might appear that the only method of treading-in corn was 
by means of swine, but actually this method is very rarely 
met with. So far as I know, there is no instance of this 
procedure earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. In two 
Theban tombs (Nos. 24 and 146), each of which belonged to 
a different person bearing the name Nebamun, amongst the 
agricultural scenes, pigs are seen following the sower to 
tread in the grain.? Both these tombs date from the reign 
of Tuthmosis III. 

At a far earlier period, however, the pig was known to the 
Egyptian farmer. In the tomb of Methen (early fourth 
dynasty) the sign 45y follows as determinative of the 

1 Herodotus, ii, 14 (Carey's translation). 

2 Northampton-Spicgelberg-Newberry, Theban Necropolis, p. 14, text- 
fig. 15 (from Tomb 24), and pl. xiii (from Tomb 146). The plate is coloured 
and is reproduced from a charming water-colour copy of the original by 


Howard Carter. 
JRAS. JULY 1928. 39 
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word —_n ? D a , the usual term for herds of small cattle, 


and here it is accompanied by the ass fa 1 From this 


it is evident that the pig was domesticated and kept on 
farms at the beginning of the Pyramid Age. The pig figures 
in the names of two estates, one i> a Spy ð ina fifth 


dynasty tomb at Dashur,? the other “Ss ® in 


the tomb of Nefermaét (fourth or fifth dynasty) at Meidum.3 
Both these words have reference to repelling the pig, i.e. the 
wild-boar, and date from a time when this predatory animal 
was a menace to the farmers. From the Middle Kingdom 
no pictures of the pig as a domestic animal seem to have 
been discovered, but literary references to the animal occur. 
The allusion in the Story of the Eloquent Peasant shows 
that at this period herds of pigs were kept, for an inventory 
of property mentions “his corn, his barley, his asses, his 
swine, his small cattle ”.4 Similarly the lament of the sage 
Ipuwer that famine has caused such scarcity of food that 
it is “ taken away from the mouths of swine ” implies that 
pigs were kept in Egypt at the end of the Old or the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom.® The pig reappears once more in 
the tomb-scenes of the early eighteenth dynasty. In two 
tombs at El-Kab, those of Renni and of Paheri, herds of 
pigs are represented amongst the farming-stock.® In addition 
to these examples, and to those from the Theban tombs 
already mentioned, Wilkinson figures three groups of pigs 
from Theban tombs: one of which shows sows with their 
young, a second young pigs, and a third a herd of boars with 


1 Lepsius, Denkmäler, ii, 3, and Maspero, Kludes Egyptiennes, ii, p. 120. 

2 Maspero, Mém. Mission Arch., i, p. 191. 

3 Petrie, Medum, pl. xxi. The form of the animal here is clearly that of 
the wild-boar. 

t Peasant, B ii, 138. Cf. Gardiner, Journal of Eg. Archaology, ix, 
pp. 22, 25. 

5 Leiden Papyrus, I, 344, Recto, 6, 2. 

* Tylor and Griffith, Tomb of Renni, pl. ii, idem. Tomb of Paheri, pl. iii, 
lowest register, left. 
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conspicuous tusks being driven by a herdsman.! That 
considerable herds of pigs were kept on some of the farms 
is suggested by an inscription in the tomb of Renni, in which 
an inventory of his flocks shows that swine outnumbered the 
other live-stock : 

“ Oxen, 122; Sheep, 100; Goats, 1200: Swine, 1500.” 2 
Tn the Cairo Hymn to Amun, the word mnmn “ flocks ° has 
five determinatives: ox, goat, calf, pig, and ram.3 This 
suggests that at the end of the eighteenth dynasty or the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the pig was still a recognized 
part of the farmer’s live-stock. 

The above are all the examples of the pig in agriculture 
that Iam able to quote, and having in mind the vast number 
of agricultural scenes of all periods which exist, it is evident 
that the pig was relatively rare on Egyptian farms, and that 
Herodotus’ statement is too wide a generalization. It is 
significant that the pig is not mentioned in the Great Harris 
Papyrus. 


VI. Tue Pie in Mepicine, Maaic, Anbo MYTHOLOGY 


“ The Egyptians consider the pig to be an impure beast, 
and therefore if a man in passing by a pig should touch 
him only with his garments, he forthwith goes to the river 
and plunges in : and in the next place, swineherds, although 
native Egyptians, are the only men who are not allowed to 
enter any of their temples: neither will any man give his 
daughter in marriage to one of them. nor take a wife from 
among them; but the swineherds intermarry amongst 
themselves. The Egyptians, therefore, do not think it 
right to sacrifice swine to any other deities: but to the 
moon and Bacchus do they sacrifice them, at the same time, 


1 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, iii, 34. The third picture is also given 
by Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 64, but neither author states from which 
tomb it was copied. Maspero merely says “ from a Theban tomb of the 
XVIIth Dynasty ”. n 

2 Sothe, Urkunden, iv, 75. 

3 Boulag Papyrus, xvii, 6, 4. 
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that is, at the same full moon, and then they eat of the 
flesh. A tradition is related by the Egyptians in relation 
to this matter, giving an account why they abhor swine 
on all other festivals, and sacrifice them in that ; but it is 
more becoming for me, though I know it, not to mention 
it. The sacrifice of pigs to the moon is performed in the 
following manner: When the sacrificer has slain the victim, 
he puts together the tip of the tail, with the spleen and 
the caul, and then covers them with fat found about the 
belly of the animal; and next he consumes them with 
fire: the rest of the flesh they eat during the full moon in 
which they offer the sacrifices ; but in no other day would 
any one even taste it. The poor amongst them, through 
want of means, form pigs of dough, and having baked them, 
offer them in sacrifice. 48. On the eve of the festival 
of Bacchus, everyone slays a pig before his door, and then 
restores it to the swineherd that sold it, that he may carry 
it away.” 1 


There are two words for “ pig” in the Egyptian texts, 
<> <> , ; a) 
LIS or Zl] rri, and TIT D ls %21. The 


first, which is written out in the place-name f l Spy @ 


above mentioned, is probably the wild-boar, and the second 
the name of the domesticated pig, or swine in general. Both 
these words occur in the medical texts, but 821 is far the more 
frequent of the two. In the following instances of the 
‘medicinal uses of the pig, the texts always have 33 except 
where otherwise noted.? 


Brain EN | ©). In a prescription for getting rid of 


worms, B.2/5 (19). For a vaginal complaint, 
IN LS ae l Sy, E. 95/18 (814). 


1 Herodotus, ii, 47, 48 (Carey’s translation). 

3 In the following quotations the letters B, E, H, and L refer to the Berlin, 
Ebers, Hearst, and London medical papyri respectively. The numbers in 
brackets are those of Wreszinski’s edition. 
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Eyes (7). In a prescription for an affection of the eye 


(Spt) “ Pigs eyes: take their fluid’, with mśdmt-salve, 
minium, and honey. To be applied to the ear of the 
patient, E. 57/17-20 (356). 


Teeth, or Tusks TN = =). For the teeth: ground 


tusks of a pig to be taken in bread for four days, E. 54/3 
(316). For blisters or boils (fwt), ground pig-tusk in 
an ointment, E. 74/20 (580). 


Liver ( rea? ). In the course of a long incantation, the 
iver of a pig is applied to the patient, L. 13/13 (40). 


Gall S Q). In a prescription for the eyes, “ pig's gall, 


divided into two halves.” The text has C= R 


ANNAN 


É, but I have elsewhere given reasons for 
= 


emending it to Cn Paar . E. 61/12 
(392). 

Fat oe ©). In an emollient to relax stiffness, E. 82/14 
(658), 


Grease Cts =). “Grease of a pig or of a hippo- 
potamus ” in an ointment, HK. 71/6 (531). For obscure 
complaints, an internal remedy, B. 4/3 (42), B. 8/9 (100), 
B. 10/6 (109). 


Blood ($ “Gr ). For the stomach, E. 39/18 (198). Mixed 


with blood of other animals to prevent re-growth of 
the hair, È. 63/16 (425). In wine as a potion, H. 2/6 (20). 


Dung Ci f S). In a long prescription for an emollient, 


E. 83/4 (663). Mixed with dung of other animals in 
a fumigation, B. 4/4 (64).? 


1 Dawson, Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache, Bd. lx, p. 21. 

2 It may be mentioned that the pig appears in Coptic medicine. In the 
papyrus published by Chassinat, Un Papyrus Médical Copte, pig's grease 
occurs in six prescriptions, and in one of them, No. 197, it is specified as 
“ unsalted ” ; this prescription is for open ulcers. In No. 70 the snout and 
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In the magical papyri the pig plays but a small part. In 
the Leiden manuscript which contains incantations and 


AA 
remedies for a disease called Èl iN @ AN ©, references 


to swine occur three times, but in each case the papyrus is 
so badly mutilated that it is impossible to perceive the 
context... In the Harris Magical Papyrus, the following 


expression occurs in an invocation: ele] KN S (sie) = 
ot wo wn _ /) 
Soxfee {OIG aca oes S Lt J 


im [lo Pere: PI Rede =| 


$ =? “the pigs(?) adore thee by taking the 


ANNM 


bodies of jackals, and they draw thy boat from the hidden 
mountain.” 3 The determinative of [yi] Ww in the hieratic 


text resembles NA, the dog, but it is not the usual form 
of the Seth-animal, which in hieratic is always recumbent, 
%—J. Perhaps there is some allusion to the fabulous monster 
called Jf], which might be an abbreviated writing of 


ANI KN or H NN and have the pig as its prototype.‘ 


On the Palermo Stone, the group AS Ay representing 
Horus and Seth, is written NE 


In religious texts, we find a mention of the pig in one of 


trotter of a pig are recommended as light food for a bilious subject. The 
dung, flesh, and fat of the pig are used in Syriac medicine (see Budge, 
Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, vol. ii). Pig’s gall, blood, and 
dung occur in the Assyrian medical texts (see R. Campbell Thompson, 
Proc. Royal Soc. of Medicine (Hist. Sect.), Vol. xvii, 5, 12, 27, etc. 

1 The Leiden Papyri, I, 343 and 345, are parts of one and the same 
manuscript. The pig is mentioned in 343, recto, i, 1, and i, 11, and verso ii, 9. 

2 Harris Magical Papyrus, v, 4. 

3 For jackals towing the solar barque sce plate in Rossi, Una Papiro- 
Funerario. 

t Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii, pl. iv. 

5 Daressy, Bull. de VInst, Franc., t. xxii, p. 175. 
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the Middle Kingdom Coffin Teats,! but the single copy of 
the spell that has come down to us is so obscure as to be 
well-nigh untranslatable. It is useless to endeavour to 
understand the purport of the passage until another and 
more correct duplicate text is discovered. Our principal 
source of information as to the part played by the pig in 
mythology is the 112th “ chapter ” or spell of the Book of 
‘the Dead. This spell is one of a series the object of which is 


to enable the dead to know the “ powers ” Gi of various 

mythological localities. It contains a dialogue between Rē 

and Horus, when Scth, in the form ofa black boar ( lan) 
<7 

seizes and devours one of the eyes of Horus. Thereupon 

Rē declared swine (Jif A] @ W) to be an abomination 


to Horus, and oxen, small cattle, and swine are sacrificed. 
This is a variant of an ancient myth, according to which 
the Eye of Horus was torn to pieces by Seth, and restored 
by Thoth, who made the eye whole, whereby it became the 


» | T =, or sound eye. It is curious to note in 
ta 


passing that the parts of the eS were used graphically 
to express fractions.? 

In the Judgment Scene of the Book of Gates (sixth division) 
a condensed and graphic representation of this same myth 
is to be found. Before the seated figure of Osiris is a boat, 
in which is a pig being driven by a baboon. This scene is 


usually labelled i _—1 “the eater of the arm”, the arm 


here being a variant of the eye. The boat represents the 
barque of Ré, and the baboon takes the place of Thoth, 
the god to whom that animal was sacred.3 So far as I am 
aware, there are six copies of this scene extant ; these are: 
(i) The tomb of Haremhab‘; (ii) the sarcophagus of 


1 Lacau, Textes Religieux, No. 60. 

2 Peet, Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, p. 25. 

3 For some unknown reason the cynocephalus of Thoth is almost always 
spcken of £s an ape by Egyptologists. 

1! Davis, T'he Tombs of Harmhabi ,etc., pls. liii-lv. 
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Sethos I !; (iii) the tomb of Ramesses III2; (iv) the tomb 
of Ramesses VI?; (v) the sarcophagus of Teos in the 
Louvre; and (vi) a sarcophagus in the British Museum.5 
In these pictures the pig is usually represented with a bristling 
back, and is evidently intended for a wild-boar, although no 
tusks are indicated. In No. iii, the animal (although tusked) 
is a sow, if Lefebure’s drawing is to be trusted. In No. vi, 
the artist has represented the boat, but has omitted to insert 
in it the figures of the baboon and the pig. A second baboon, 
also armed with a stick, is shown either above the boat 
(i-iii), in front of it (iv), or in the forepart of the boat itself (v). 
In every case the pig is being driven in the direction away 
from Osiris. As already indicated, we have in these pictures 
a kind of heraldic representation of the myth. 

A similar symbolism is expressed in two papyri of late date 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. In one of these, 
Thoth, armed with knives, attacks a pig, and further on in 
the same papyrus, Horus is seen spearing seven swine. In 
the other, Horus spears a pig in the presence of seven 
goddesses. ® 

The 36th spell of the Book of the Dead is entitled 


a $ hf T U KN ii R “a spell for repelling 


the ‘ēpshay ”. The last word is determined with a beetle, 
and according to the vignettes of various papyri, it is 
a monstrous ‘insect of some kind. It would appear from 
the picture in the papyrus of Nakht that the words 


ET UN i and L iN must have been confused, 


for in that manuscript there is a picture of the deceased 


1 Bonomi-Sharpe, The Alabaster Sarcophagus, pl. v. 

2 Lefebure, Les Hypogées Royauz, part iii, pl. Ixiv. 

3 Rosellini, Aon. Culto, pl. Ixvi; Champollion, Monuments, pl. cclxxvii, 
and Notices, ii, pp. 495-6. 

t Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, m1, ix-x. 

$ Unpublished. It is ‘ sarcophagus of Qem-hap. XX Xth Dyn. No. 1504.” 

¢ Bibl. Nat. Papyri, Nos. 177 and 178. Unpublished: 1 quote from 
photographs of them. I have mentioned these papyri in connexion with the 
significance of the number seven in dvgypltus, vol. viii, p. 104. 
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spearing a pig.! Later on, this confusion passed into the 
text, for the Cairo papyrus of Ga-sushen, for instance, gives 


the title of the spell as = (i <> | 1m =< Hi A 


nn iN e R : “another spell for repelling swine ”.2 


At the conclusion of the long passage of the Book of the 
Dead, known as “ chapter ” 125, there is a rubric which gives 
directions for the tracing of a picture upon a new brick, 
made from clay taken from a field “in which no swine have 
trodden ”.3 Some manuscripts have “no swine, or other 


cattle ” ¢S a W ih and others “no lion” (_% iN 


ENA 


Most of the above quotations show the pig as a harmful 
and unclean animal, or otherwise represent it in an un- 
favourable light. Side by side with this aspect of the pig, 
we find the sow as an animal sacred to Isis. As such it is 
often represented as an amulet, pierced for suspension, and 
was worn as a talisman just as “ lucky pigs ” are worn to-day. 
Specimens of these pig-amulets are to be found in most 
museums, but they are not older, according to Petrie, than 
the twenty-sixth dynasty. Maspero states that some of 
the specimens in the Cairo Museum have on their bases an 
inscription which he translates: “ qu'Isis donne le bonheur 
au propriétaire de cette truie,? 7 but in describing these 
same specimens, Reisner makes no mention of any inscription.® 


1 British Museum Papyrus, No. 10,471. 

2 Naville, Papyrus Funéraires de la XXIe. Dynastie, ii, Le Papyrus 
de Katseshni au Musée du Caire, pl. xxxii, line 16; so also the Greenfield 
Papyrus (B.M. 10,554), xvii, 8. In pl. xxii, line 14, the same spell occurs 


-_—i 
with the original reading i N ii a W 


3 So the papyri Brit. Mus. No. 9905 ; Louvre No. 3074, etc. 

4 So the Papyrus of Nu and many others. 

5 So the Papyrus of Iouyia; Brit. Mus. 10,009 ; Louvre 3097, ete. 

6 Petric, Amulets, p. 47, and pl. xxxii. 

7 Maspero, Guide du Musée du Boulaq, 1884, p. 274. 

8 Reisner, Amulets (Cat. Gen. Musée du Caire), pp. 162-4, and pl. xx. 
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A pig-amulet of very early date (anterior to the fourth dynasty) 
was found by Petrie at Abydos.! 

In the astronomical tables in the temple of Edfu, the 
seventh and eighth months of the year (the second and third 


of the season se ©, Préet) are represented each by a pig 


on a standard, and these pigs are labelled respectively 
rkh wr and rkh nds “the Great Heat” and “the Little 
Heat ™“.? In the corresponding lists on the ceiling of the 
Ramesseum, each of these months is represented by a jackal 
onastandard.? It isnot clear why the pig should be associated 
with the hot months of the year in the Edfu table, as else- 
where Rokeh, the personification of Heat, is a jackal, as 
just noted, or a niummiform divinity with the fire-hieroglyph 
for a head.4 

There seems to have been some confusion between the pig 


(Sha =] Wm, and SS WW £) and = |) JX, 


the hippopotamus ; both, however, were Typhonian animals.® 


In the Metternichstele (l. 79), for instance, the goddess = 


is determined by the sign ,#{, the usual symbol of Thueris, 


a form of Hathor. Similarly, the word c= J l or <=> | 


1 Petric, Abydos, ii, pl. vi. 

2? Brugsch, Monumens de l'Egypte (1857), pls. ix, x. 

3 Brugsch, op. cit., pls. v, vi. 

* The latter form is frequently found in papyri and coffins of the twenty- 
first dynasty. Examples: Pap. Skrine No. 11 (= Blackman, Journ. Egyptian 
Arch., vol. v, pl. iv, No. 7); Pap. of Queen Hentléwé (= Mariette, Papyrus 
du Musée de Boulag, t. iii, pl. xix); Pap. Lourre 3287 (twice), ete. The 
association of the pig in late times with the Feast of Rokeh may perhaps 
account for the entry on fragment 14 of the Tanis Geographical Papyrus 
(Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, pl. x), in-which the pig and the 


crocodile are mentioned under the date i A O pn , ie. the 


month of the “ Little Heat ”. ee Ru 

$ In this connexion sce Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 28-30. 

€ The constellation rrt is often represented as a hippopotamus from the 
nineteenth dynasty onward. In the Hood Papyrus (B.M. 10,202, p. 1, line 5) 


the constellation is called ae a QQ N 2 * I al: 
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is sometimes determined by the pig-sign. The rebus-writing 


S ce O sdb “ lapis-laz i” 3 xi 
of == | aa hsdb “ lapis-lazuli ” by the group aR 


He 


a man holding a pig by the tail,! shows that the word db 
“hippopotamus ” was applied in late times to the pig, just 
as in the converse case rrt was used for hippopotamus, as 
we have just noted. It may be mentioned that the group 


A occurs on the circular zodiac of Dendereh, where 


a geographical signification, the “ Blue Nile ”, is intended.? 
In two late temple inscriptions which speak of blue cloth. 
the colour is expressed by the word hsdb, written in one 
according to the normal orthography of Pee and in 


3 


the other by means of the rebus: (i) =*— a) ae aes S Sh 
“the blue cloth of the Blue Goddess” (Hathor)3; (ii) 


O ANN “ 
oh S BOT SEE ONES vt 
likewise, of indigo (?) brayed in river-water.”’ 

Having now assembled some of the Egyptian evidence 
relating to the pig, we may consider the statements of 
Herodotus quoted at the head of this section. 

The opening statement that the Egyptians considered the 
pig as an impure beast is echoed by other classical writers,5 
but the statement is too sweeping a generalization as it 
stands in view of the evidence assembled above. There is 
at present no native evidence whatever to support the 
statement regarding the segregation of swineherds, nor, 
indeed, is it at all likely that any herdsmen were exclusively 
relegated to the care of swine, for there is no specific word 
in the language to express a swineherd as such. The fact 
that herds of swine were kept on the Egyptian farms in 


1 First explained by Goodwin, Zeitschr. für dg. Sprache, Bd. vi, p. 17, 
who showed that the word as thus graphically written means “ stop-pig ”. 

2 Champollion,- Monuments, pl. ccexlix, bis; Daressy, Bull. de l'Inst. 
Franç. d' Arch. Orient., t. xii (1916), p. 5 

3? Dümichen, Tempelinschriften, 11, xix, 9 (Denderch). 

* Rochmontcix, Le Temple d'Edfou, i, 388 (Edfu). 

5 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, viii: Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrh. iii, 223) 
says that an Egyptian priest would rather die than eat pork. 
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itself presupposes that the animals were reared for food or 
sacrifice. It is quite evident that they were not kept merely 
for the brief and seasonal labour of treading in seed, for 
which other animals, known to have been used as food, 
were commonly employed. If pigs had beén universally 
regarded with such horror as the classical writers suppose, 
a horror so intense that mere contact with swine rendered 
a man unclean, we should scarcely expect to find so large 
a herd as is recorded in the tomb of Renni at El-Kab. Renni 
was actually a priest, and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he would have owned large numbers of an animal that 
was regarded as impure, and it is still less likely that even so, 
the fact would have been recorded in his tomb.? The fact 
that Renni and others reared pigs in large numbers almost 
postulates that they were used for food and perhaps for 
sacrifice also. 

Herodotus’ statement that pigs were sacrificed to the moon 
and to Bacchus clearly has its origin in the legend preserved 
in the Book of the Dead (cxii), of which mention has already 
been made,? and the same motive underlies the symbolism 
of the pig chastised by a baboon in a boat in the scene in the 
sixth division of the Book of Gates. 

It is evident that in the case of the pig, as with so much 
else in Egypt, customs varied in different localities and at 
different periods. Their survival in historic times is an 
echo of an origin in the local principalities that were later 
united as a single kingdom. The same state of affairs must 
have existed in the case of the pig as Herodotus himself 
describes concerning other animals. Thus he says of the 
crocodile, “with some of the Egyptians crocodiles are 
sacred: but with others not, for they treat them as enemies.” 3 

1 Paheri also had priestly as well as civil titles, and the Nebamun of 
Tomb 146 at Thebes was attached to the temple of Amin. 

? In addition to the earlier studies of this section of the Book of the Dead, 
see the recent articles by Sethe, Zeitschr. fiir äg. Sprache, Bd. lviii, pp. 1-24, 


and Naville, Revue del’ Egypte Ancienne, t. i, pp. 245-9. 
3 Book ii, cap. 69. 


S 


